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THE AERONAUT, 
But in man’s dwellings he became a thing 
Res'!ess, and worn, and stern, and wearisome — 
Drooped as a wild-born falcon, with clipped wing, 
To whom the boundless air alone were home. — Byron. 
I nave realised one of the dreams of my youth, and gratified 
the strongest aspirations that ever agitated my manhood. I 
Jook back with a kind of intoxicating bewilderment upon the 
perils [ have encountered, and the fears I have subdued ; — for, 
to me, the memory of excitement is excitement still. 

My early days were passed in a village in the country. I 
first opened my eyes to the light near the banks of the Hudson; 
and my juvenile hours were full of the most flighty visions. — 
Jalways had a very aerial imagination, Any thing in molion 
always had for me a peculiar charm. Ishall never forget the 
delight I experienced in seeing the doves fly from their shelter 
in the end of my father’s carriage-house. They would alight, 
and poise themselves for a moment on the eaves, wurn their | 
bright necks in the sunlight, pour forth a few reedy murmurs, 
and then launch out upon the bosom of the air. 

My school-bench commanded a view of a long and distant 
range of the Catskills, lifting their tall summits aloft, ‘and 
printing their bold outlines against the sky.’ How did I love 
to watch the evening clouds, as they drove before the Summer 
gale, along those gigantic tumuli of blue, in throngs of gold 
My ardent fancy peopled them with fairy inhab- 
Sometimes, castles and cities seemed rising from them 





and purple ! 
itants. 
—groves nodded in beauty — and sometimes there would seem 
to spring up from their midst a mighty rock, ‘o’erhanging as it 
rose, impossible to climb.’ I used to think how those misty 
peaks of cloud could be surmounted, and was wont to muse 
and dream over my shut arithmetic, until I thought myself| 
among them. 

With my years, this soaring passion increased within me. — 
I constructed large paper kites, and sent them out of sight, at 
the end of some thousand yards of twine. My heart bounded 
Finally, I 
constructed one of linen, nearly six feet long; and, considering 


with every movement of those bird-like objects. 


1 had conceived the 
idea of sending up a cat at the end of it, suspended a few feet 
trom the paper tail. One gusty afternoon in Autumn, I at- 
Taking the kite on the terrace of my 
father’s house, with the eat tied to a chair, arranged my large 
spindle of almost interminable twine, and perfected my ar- 
rangements. I secured the affectionate old grimalkin to the 


the shape of a kite, proportionably wide. 


tempted the enterprise. 


cord, and attached it to the kite, which I had much ado to hold 
steadily in my hand, for the violence of the gale. Swinging 
the affair over the balustrade, I let the small windlass slowly 
unroll with my left hand, while with my right I held the cat by 
the soft velvet strap which I had tied around her body, just be- 
hind her fore-legs. 

The kite was now moving slowly upward, and puss was 
purring most cordially —‘ her custom always of an afternoon.’ 
As soon as the kite rose above the garden trees, it felt the full 
press of the wind, and rushed upward like an arrow. At this 
juncture, my venerable tabby was lifted from the chair where 
she stood in unsuspecting quietude, and went dangling off, ze- 
nith-ward. AsI heard her hysterical yowlings grow fainter and 
fainter, and saw her feline corporation fading into indistinet- 
hess on the edge of a cloud, I came to the conclusion that I had 
performed one of the greatest achievements ever consummated 
by man. When the twine had completely unrolled, she was 
entirely out of sight, among the clouds. I tied my string to 
the balustrade, and let the poor old quadruped remain in nubi- 
bus, for the space of three hours, when I wound her down, wet 
and shivering. Her large green eyes were dilated with fear, 
and their sockets looked as if they would soon have had — to 
use the boarding-school phrase —‘a vacancy for pupils.’ 

But this adventure did not satisfy my ambition. I wished to 
be, personally, intheair. The blue fields above me looked ever 
to my eye like the abodes of beauty and peace. One afternoon, 
about this period, I gave notice to my schoolmates, that I would 
treat them to a specimen of ‘the art of sinking’ from the roof 
of the village academy —a stone edifice, five stories high. — 
Choosing a breezy day, and having each hand occupied with a 
large umbrella, made for the occasion, I stalked gingerly out of 
the dormer window of the cupola, and, walking to the end of 





the roof, looked down upon a whole green-full of spectators. 


I had experimented, previously, as an amateur, from divers 
heights, without injury. Getting a little dizzy, I opened my 
umbrellas, and made the spring. I descended with a decent 
slowness at first, but the operation of gravity upon me, after I 
passed the second story, was tco strong for breath or comfort, 
I struck the ground with force enough to cut my tongue desper- 
ately between my teeth — for I suppose I was about to say some- 
thing in the ejaculative way — and to be jarred into a state of 
feeling like that of a glass of jelly — allowing that article to 
have the capacity of sensation. I rose tomy feet, laughing as 
if the exploit were a fine one, and J delighted — but, at the 
same time, with my mouth full of blood. 

The memory of this feat was only a stimulant to the prose- 
cution of others. But science now began to lend her influence 
and aid to my longings. One part of my academical studies 
was chemistry. I listened to the lectures of the principal with 
a pleasurable wonder, which I cannot describe. The best por- 
tions of the course were the evenings set apart for experiments. 
One circumstance tended to render them peculiarly attractive. 
My heart, about this time, became touched with the living fer- 
vors of the tender passion. The object of my regard was a 
lovely creature, only seventeen years of age! Sweet Sophia 
Howard! She is one whom I remember as a perfect beauty, if 
one ever lived. How richly the golden hair disparted on her 
|calm forehead, and lay in silken waves upon her rosy cheek! 
There was a light in her clear, hazel eye, that used to fill me 
with a kind of dreamy transport, which no time can annul. 

In some of the lectures, the lights were extinguished, for the 
purpose of showing the effects of phosphorus. On such occa- 
| sions, how great was the change of places among the students! 
| Every young lover hied to his mistress’ side — for all the re- 
| fined young ladies of the viilage attended —and many were 
| the chaste salutes exchanged in the darkness then! With my 
| Sophia near me, I was supremely blest. Ah!—those were 
| happy days! But I rhapsodise. 

The study of chemistry interested me beyond any other. It 
seems so supernatural, in many respects, to the half-initiated, 
‘that itis very difficult to believe that an unearthly agency is 
| not exerted, in its results and combinations. It always remind- 
| 
| 





ed me of the tales of wonder and enchantment, and the diable- 
rie of Faust, Monk Lewis, and other satanic intellects. By 
|degrees the study became to mea passion. What with that 
and love, I was well nigh distraught. Finally, after a good 
deal of thought upon the subject, and a careful estimate of my 
chances of prosperity in any other pursuit, I resolved to become 
a chemist by profession. 

As soon as I made up my mind, I came to the city to continue 
the study. I pressed forward in my career with unabated ar- 
dor. In the course of my researches on the subject of gases, I 
encountered some histories of aeronauts. 


imagination as a spark of fire would on a nitrous train — they 
kindled it intoa blaze. With what enthusiasm did 1 pore over 


golfiers — of Charles, and d’ Arlandes! I resolved at some 


and Avignon. 


rural home, I used to feel like a hermit. 
would revert to chemistry with increased earnestness. 


liant and unexpected success. 


superintendent of my establishment. I had faithful and com 
petent subordinates for all the details, which left me nearly one 
half of my time to spend at leisure, with men of science and 
letters. The inspiration thus acquired, all tended to one point 
—my ultimate ascension. Occasional notices of ascensions 
abroad, which met my eye among the foreign quotations, served 
only to fan the flame. 


They acted upon my || 


the recorded experiments and doubts of Cavallo and the Mont- 


sky — and to live, in fame, with those bold adventurers of Paris || correspondence from the country 


Practical chemistry is a severe calling — and I was only a 


| uncommon excellence. It was light, but very firm. Here, 
\thought I, is the materiel for my balloon. I entered, asked the 
price, and found that the shop-keeper had several pieces of pre- 
‘cisely the same quality. I purchased them at once, and, leav- 
| ing my address, walked home as if onair. I had made the 
primary movement in my enterprise. I was determined to 
make some sensation in the world; to rise superior to that large 
iain, each of whom is only famous for counting one, in a 
| general census — but to preserve a strict incognito until the 
| time arrived, when I should blaze upon the public like a stray 





| comet. 
| The mystery of the aeronaut was of no very remote intro- 
duction in the country; and though I had witnessed one or two 


ascensions, and conversed with the aeronauts, as to the details 
lof their efforts, yet I found myself unable properly to compre- 
hend them. They were of transatlantic origin, and, after one 
lor two voyages aloft, generally returned whence they came — 
leach bearing with him the marvelous. aerostat, that he had 
brought from foreign lands. Books, therefore, and my own 
|judgment, supplied my deficiency in practical knowledge, and 
“my soaring resolution daily grew stronger and stronger. 

| At this period I surveyed the heavens, by night and day, with 
an intensity of interest. There swelled that broad blue thea- 
| tre, among whose cloudy curtains I was yet to rise; there were 
| the empires of the imagination; from thence came light, en- 
| veloped in heat; and there was the source of life. There the 
/sun ‘looked from his sole dominion like a god,’ sowing the 
earth with his vital smile; from that endless vault came the 
isubtle, invisible, and mystic fluid, which pervades the globe — 
| ubiquitous in its principle — resistless in its power. There the 
| tremulous stars sang together — there the Thunderer lifted his 
| voice — there the meteor streamed its horrid hair; and from 
thence the Moon poured her religious lustre on the earth, blend- 
| ing her rays with the sweet influences of Orion and the Pleia- 
|des—of Arcturus and his sons. 

| I never prided myself much on my weather-wisdom ; and the 
;atmospherical phenomena or changes of the seasons seldom 
|eccupied much of my attention. But now, as I meditated an 
||early voyage, I began to compare a few old almanacs together, 
to ascertain the mildest part of the season. Whether the com- 
| parison was accidental or not, I am unable to tell; but I found 
that the early days of September had been, for many years pre- 
| vious, remarkably clear and caim. Presuming on the continu- 
jance of such weather, I fixed upon the first part of that ap- 
| proaching month for my aerial debut. The sequel proved that 
|my ratiocination was at fault. I looked for a day such as we 
|sometimes experience after the fervors of the solstice. But 
|there is such a thing as a premature equinox —and in dry 
| weather all signs fail. ‘ 








| 
| 
| 


Not a week now passed withvuut finding me in the possession 
‘of some new materials, all tending to the ultimate object. My 
|nights, instead of sleep, gave me visionary slumbers — fitful 
passages of repose, which made my waking hours seem like 
\the fragments of a dream. I felt like one rapt— inspired. I 


future time, and that not remote, to try my silken sphere in the|;shunned all company —I neglected my affectionate Sophia’s 


| 


In fine, I was half demented 
|— perhaps a monolithiac — a fool on one point. But there was 





This era of my life was one of unmingled enjoyment. My|| method in my mood. 
. : ° . 3 ‘ ~ Aa a ° . ° 
charming Sophia passed her Winters with her relations intown;||__ About a month before the time, I sent a confidential notice to 


and our evenings were, of cuurse, mutually shared. In her || an editor of one of the journals, requesting him to observe, in 
society, music and beauty warmed me into rapture; and when 
the Summer called her and her gentle cousins of the city to her|| American would make his first ascension in a balloon from 
Then my thoughts 
The 
goodness of my father enabled me to surprise my friends with 
a superb chemical establishment, and I conducted it with bril- 


|| his original department, that, early in September, a young 
Castle Garden, and that due information would be given of the 
|day on which the event would take place. The article ap- 
| peared, and ‘went the roun’l.’ I immediately sent a paper, and 
| wrote to Sophia Howard and her brother, giving her the intel- 
| ligence that the aeronaut was a friend of hers, whom we both 
|knew, and requesting the brother to accompany the family to 
-|| the city in the steamboat, on the Saturday evening previously 
to the ascension. 





I kept my secret, and perfected my arrangements. Long be- 
fore the day selected for my enterprise, my balloon was made, 
and folded, according to the forms I had seen; the netting, 
iron, cil of vitriol, barometer, vessels — all the apparatus, pre- 
pareci; even the ice was engaged, with which the conductors 








One bright morning in June, as I was passing along the 
streets, I saw a piece of light-colored silk, at the door of a fash-. 





ionable shop. I stepped upto examine it. The quality was of 


were to be cooled. I had proceeded with the utmost caution ; 
and the proximity of the wished-for, yet dreaded time, occupied 
almost every thought. Gas and Love divided my intellect be- 
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tween them. My scientific confederates were all sworn to be 
mum about my name; the newspapers announced the day, and 
‘keen the wonder grew.’ [ felt like a monarch. 

At the time specified, my friends came. Theexpected voyage|| I found the garden by no means empty, even at that early 
was then a town’s talk, and I had much ado to keep my counsel ||hour; and around about the scene were premature groups of 
from Sophia. An evening or two after her arrival, on visiting||curious sailors, country urchins, and Fly-market loafers, look- 
her with my accustomed punctuality, I found her beautiful eyes|| ing up at the flags, and other popular furniture, that fluttered 
filled with tears. Iasked the cause. She handed me one of | above. Iexamined every thing connected with the apparatus 
the evening journals. It announced my name as that of the | most strictly. Minutes seemed hours. At length the cannon, 
aeronaut who was about to make his perilous venture. Sophia||booming over the bay, and startling the distant shores and 
implored me to say that it was erroneous, and thus remove her || heights, announced the opening of the gates, and the commence- 
misery. /ment of the process of inflation. Throngs of well-dressed citi- 

For a moment I was utterly unmanned. I hesitated a little |zens, ladies, and gentlemen, began to arrive. ‘The empty 
— but Tyuth was my counsellor, and I owned that the statement ! benches became fewer and fewer; and there was a bustle around 
was veritable. I will not describe the scene that ensued. Hadj me, which filled me with impatience. My natural timidity 
not my wnusual eloquence succeeded in explaining to her the| was lost in the consciousness that my preparations were per- 
comparative safety of the attempt, and in soothing her fears, I|| fect, and an assurance that I should perform what I had prom- 
would have flung a thousand balloons to the wind, rather than} ised. The wind had lulled, the clouds dispersed from over- 
wound that gentle heart. 
spirit. When she found that my whole soul was bent on the|! The attendants now opened the carboys of oil of vitriol, some 
effort — when I showed her the reputation and advantages it|,of which they poured into large jars; these were emptied in 
might give me — she grew calm with a ‘sweet reluctant delay,’| capacious hogsheads, where three thousand pounds of iron, and 
that endeared her to me more than ever. 

At last came on the evening previous to the day. As I walked! chemical compound was complete ; the noise proceeding from 
among the busy throngs of Broadway, I heard my name uttered || the casks, proved the powerful action of the agitated acid on 
by hundreds, and caught occasional views of the rich scenery | the iron. The water was fast decomposing — the gas rushed 
across the Hudson, where twilight was then faintly blushing: 1|/ through the tubes to the condenser, and thence poured iu vol- 
could not help asking myself, ‘ Where shall I be at this time to-| umes into the balloon, which now arose from the canvas, grad- 
morrow?’ ‘ Perhaps a lifeless corse in the ocean, or perchance || ually distending intoa globular form, and quivering, like a 
dashed upon some rocky crag, or blasted by some dreadful ex-|| thing of life, in impatient bondage. Finally, it was permitted | 
plosion!’ But my mind was made up, and I drove these fore-| to rise a few feet, for the proper arrangement of the delicate | 
bodings from my brain. I spent a Aoly, melancholy evening| cord-work by which it was encompassed. I now experienced | 
with my beloved, and our adieu was like that of friends who|/a strong feeling of pleasure, when I heard the loud cheering 
part to meet no more. which attended the letting off of the little pilot balloon. It pass- 

That night I could notsleep. Perturbed by a multitude of| ed to the East of the city, and describing a vast semicircle over | 
thoughts, I tossed upon my couch in restless longings. At last) the North part of the town, floated, at last, away to the West, | 
{ slumbered, and dreamed. | beyond the windmills of Jersey city, toward the town of New- 

Methought I embarked in my balloon to cross the ocean. I)}!ark. There was a kind of pleasing bewilderment in being thus | 
cut the ideal cord, and set forth in my imaginary car. Day} the focus of ten thousand eyes —in the bursts of national music, 
after day, to my fancy, I rode on the posting winds, far above || and the encouragement of so many heaits. I felt itall. It sur-| 
the long green swells of the Atlantic. At last I made the coast} passed every previous experience of condensed excitement. 
of England, and sailed among the clouds to London. Here, | Only twenty minutes now remained before the hour of ascen- 
methought, news had been received of my approach, and an|| sion. 
escort of several pilot-balloons came out to meet me! I found Every thing requisite had been placed in 
a committee of both houses of parliament, with the lord mayor, | my fairy gondola — my pigeon, the poetry, in handbills, for the | 
on the broad, flat roof of St. Paul’s, ready for my reception. —|/| oceasion ; the tissue paper, flags, ballast — all. Every moment | 
They offered me the hospitalities of the city. I did not trust myself to look often at the 

is a dream ! 
There I stopped for a moment, fastened my balloon to the ter-| 
race, and took a glass of wine with the king, who, I thonght, | 
was walking on the terrace, in his robe-de-chambre, and eke his 
night-cap. He gave me a passport to France. I shook his| 
royal hand, borrowed some pigtail tobacco of him, and sailed|| My gay wicker-car was now attached, with the minutest) 
away. I reached Francesoon after. Passing over the heights|| care, to the long cords that depended from the buoyant globe 
of Montmartre, I looked down upon the capital. I seemed to|! above. 
know the city; and when I arrived over the Place Vendome, I 
was made to look up, by some irresistible motion, and lo! my 
balloon had changed to the semblance of a horn! —a long 
bright trumpet of silk, the little end toward the earth — and| 
from it, by a mere thread, was my car suspended! All at once 
the thread parted. I went down — down — in a way that one| 
can only sink in dreams! I saw my head strike against the | 
statue of Napoleon, and fall separate from my body to the 
earth! I observed the jabbering crowd picking up my limbs, — 
these are sights for dreams only ! — and then I awoke! 

The morning sun was shining in my window. I dressed} 
instantly. My dream seemed to indicate that I should, at any 
rate, have an extensive sail, and I teok my slender breakfast in 
cheerfulness and hope. 

I consulted my barometer. It had risen during the night — 
but there were flying clouds in the sky, and they drifted along 
with a rapidity which betokened a strong wind. I found, how- 
ever, on opening my window, that it was light, bat sammer- | 
like. The barometer could not be doubted, and my hopes were | 
assured. 


A turning of heads occurred among the most of those I met, as 
|if Thad been the sea-serpent. There was excitement in this. 











‘The time of my departure was at hand,’ and I was 
‘ ready to be offered.’ 
How fantastic) seemed an hour. 


The amphitheatre 
was now filled; the Battery trees ‘bore men;’ the bay was 


for I feared that they might disconcert me. 


crowded with crafts of all sorts, and every eminence in the! 


neighborhood was clothed in clusters of human beings. 


I was looking at my watch, observing that the time of 
twenty had dwindled to eight minutes, when I heard the cry of 
‘Fire!’ I sprang forward to the aerostat, as if a bullet had/| 
perforated my heart. ‘Where?’ said I. ‘There, in the bal-| 
loon !? was the answer. Looking upward, I perceived that the, 
netting had become entangled with the valve — which ever and | 
anon flew open, as the wind surged against the balloon—and| 
the gas, mixed with vapor, issued from the aperture, resem-| 


bling smoke. The netting was soon disengaged, and the valve, | 
closed and held by its stout springs, remained firm in its place. | 

My hour had now come, and I entered the car. With a sin-| 
gular taste, the band struck up at this moment the melting air 
of ‘Sweet Home.’ It almost overcame me. 
ciations of youth, friends, of all that I must leave, rushed upen 
my mind. 
sentiment. 


I was the cause. 
in the thought. 
‘Let go!’ The cheers redoubled, handker- 
| chiefs waved from many a fair hand, bright faces beamed from 
I was now delayed for hours with men from the amphitheatre |, every window, and on every side. My last look was toward 
at the garden, wishing my directions. I gave them, like a gen-| Sophia. She was pale, and her lips parted ‘ like monument of 
eral commanding his legions. One I ordered to the sailma-| Grecian art.’ Her white fingers touched them as I cutthecord. 
ker’s, for canvas to spread the balleon on; one to the cooper’s,|, One dash with my knife, and I rose aloft, an habitant of air. 
for extra casks; one to one place, and one to another. [ issued || 
my ukase that no particle of iron, or any sharp, hard substance,) How sublime were my sensations! I waved the flag of my 
be left on the ground about the canvas, that the policemen! country; the cheers of the muititude, from a thousand house- 
should be on the ground, tickets sent to editors, and arranged | tops, reached me on the breeze, and a taste of the rarer atmos- 
every thing with a promptitade that has since astonished me. || phere elevated my spirits into ecstacy. The city, with a bril- 
I then retired to my room, and dressed in a plain suit for the|/jjant sunshine striking the spires and domes, now unfolded to 
occasion, had my chin new reaped by a dainty barber, and sal-|| 
lied into the street. 


Every eye was upon me. 


was the word. 


| view — a sight incomparably beautiful. My gondola went ea- 
|| Sily upward, clearing the depths of heaven, like a vital thing. 

It was now about twelve o’clock. I called fora moment on! A diagrain placed before you, on the table, could not permit 
the Howards, to inform them that one of the bestseats of inspee-|| you to trace more definitely than I now could, the streets, 
tion had been reserved for their use, and that an attendant; the highways, basins, wharfs, and squares of the town. The 
would be at the gate to conduct them toit. This, to me, first|| hum of the city arose to my ear, as from a vast bee-hive; amd I 


duty, arranged, I walked slowly down Broadway to the garden. | scemed the monarch-bee, directing the swarm. I heard the 


some thousand gallons of water had already been placed. The!) 


I declined the honor, and pushed on to Windsor.! scat where Sophia, and all my nearest relations were seated ; || 


A thousand assp-| 


But, like Dashall, in the play, I had no leisure for| 
A buzz ran through the assemblage ; unnumbered | 
hands were clapping, unnumbered hearts beating high; and) 
There was pride} 


How magnificent was the sight which now burst upon me!! 





=== 


rattling of carriages, the hearty yo-heave-o! of sailors from the 
docks that, begirt with spars, hemmed the city round. I wasq 
spectator of all— yet aloof, and alone. Increasing stillness at. 
tended my way; and at last the murmurs of earth came to my 
ear like the last vibrations of a bell. 

My car tilted and trembled as I rose. A swift wind some. 
times gave the balloon a rotatory motion, which made me death. 
sick for a moment; but strong emotion conquered all my phys. 
ical ailings. My brain ached with the intensity of my rapture, 
Human sounds had fainted from my ear. I was in the abyss of 
heaven, and alone. 

I could tell my direction by the sun on my left; as his rays 
played on the aerostat, it seemed only a bright bubble, waver. 
ing in the sky, and I a suspended mote, hung by chance to jts 
train. Looking below me, the distant Sound and Long Island 
appeared to the East; the bay lay to the South, sprinkled with 
shipping ; under me, the city, girt with bright rivers and spar- 
ry forests; the free wind was on my cheek and in my locks; 








But Sophia Howard had a yielding|| head, though a few bright-edged ones lay still along the West. |! afar, the ocean rolled its long blue waves, chequered with 


masses of shadow, and gushes of ruby sunlight; to the North 
‘and West, the interminable land, variegated like a map, dotted 
| with purple, and green, and silver, faded to the eye. 

| The atmosphere which I now breathed, seemed to dilate my 
|heart at every breath. 1 uttered some audible expression. My 
voice was weaker than the faintest sound of a reed. There 
| was no object near to make it reverb or echo. Though rising 
| with incredible swiftness, I had nothing to convince my eye 
|that I was not nearly still. The weak flap-flap-flap of the cords 


|| against the balloon, in regular motion, as the trembling aeros- 


| tat, moved by its subtle contents, continued to rise, was all that 
|indicated my tendency. My barometer now denoted an im- 
|mense height; and asI looked upward and around, the con- 
jcave above seemed like a mighty waste of purple air, verging 
|to blackness. Below, it was lighter; buta long, lurid bar of 
'cloud, stretched along the West, temporarily excluded the sun. 
| The shadows rushed afar into the void, and a solemn Sabbath 
‘twilight reigned around. I was now startled ata fluttering in 
my gondola. It was my compagnon du voyage, the carrier 
pigeon. I had forgotten him entirely. Jattached a string to his 
\neck, with a label, announcing my height, then nearly four 
; miles, and the state of the barometer. 
the car, and turned his tender eyes upon me in minute suppli- 
cation, every feather shivering with apprehension, I felt that it 
was a guilty act to push him into the waste beneath. Butit 


As he sat on the side of 


was done ; he attempted to rise, but I outsped him; he then 
fell obliquely, fluttering and moaning, tll I lost him in the 
haze. 

My greatest altitude had not yet been reached. I was now five 
I began to breathe with difficulty. I 
pulled my valve-cord to descend. 


miles from terra firma. 
It refused to obey my hand. 
For a moment I was horror-suuck. What was to be done? 
If I ascended much higher, the balloon would explode. 1 
It is well 
It fel/, as if blown down- 
I was going upward like an 


threw over some tissue paper to test my progress. 
known that this will rise very swiltly. 
ward by a wind from the zenith. 


arrow. I attempted to pray, but my parched lips could not 
move. I seized the cord again, with desperate energy. Bles- 


It rose to me 
Though far from sun- 
set, it was now dark about me, except a track of blood-red 
haze, in the direction of the sun. 


sed Heaven! it moved. I thiew out more tissue. 
like a wing of joy. I was descending. 
I encountered a strong cur- 
rent of wind; mist was about me; it lay like dew upon my 
coat. At last a thick bar of vapor being passed, what a scene 
was disclosed! A storm was sweeping through the sky, nearly 
a mile beneath, and I looked down upon an ocean of rainbows, 
rolling in indescribable grandeur, to the music of the thunder- 
peal, as it moaned afar and near, on the coming and dying 
wind. A frightened eagle had ascended through the tempest, 
and sailed four minutes by my side, looking at me with panting 
weariness, and quivering mandibles, but with a dilated eye, 
whose keen iris flashed unsubdued. He attempted to light on 
I feared his huge claws 
I pulled my cord —he rose, as I sank, 
and the blast swept him from my view ina moment. A flock 
of wild fowl, beat by the storm, were coursing below, on be- 
wildered pinions, and, as I was nearing them, I knew I was de- 
scending. A singular effect was now produced by my position. 


the balloon — and my heart sunk. 
would tear the silk. 


It was a double horizon—one formed by the outer edge of the 


upper cloud, and the other by the angle of the eye to the ex- 
treme strata of the storm over the earth. A breaking rift now 
admitted the sun. The rainbows tossed and gleamed ; chains 
| of fleecy rack, shining in prismatic rays of gold, and purple, 
| and emerald, ‘ beautiful exceedingly,’ spread on every band. 
Vast curtains of cloud pavilioned the immensity, brighter than 
celestial roses, or ‘jasper, bdellium, or the ruby stone,’ glittered 
}around: masses of mist were lifted on high, like steps of living 
| fire — more radiant than the sun himself, when his glorious 
|noontide culminates from the equator. A kind of aerial Ev- 
roclydon now smote my ear; and three of the cords parted, 
| which tilted my gondola to the side, filling me with terror. I 
icaught the broken cords in my hand, but could not tie them. 
| The storm below was now rapidly passing away, and beneath 
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—_— 
its waving outline, to the South-east, I saw the ocean. Ships 
were speeding on their course, and their bright sails melting 


Indeed, as I reflect more on the acts of these heroes in little 
—these miniature Titans—lI find them to be curious resem- 


graphs, dates, faces and hieroglyphics, infinitely worse than an | 


Egyptian obelisk, or a schoolboy’s Virgil. Is there a ‘ George | 





jnto distance; a rainbow hung afar, and the rolling anthems of || Jenkins’ or a ‘ Peter Smith’ in the neighborhood, a‘ William P. || blances of the terrible fellows, who, — for two or three thousand 


the Atlantic came like celestial hymnings to my ear. 

Presently all was clear below me. The fresh air played 
around. I had taken a noble circuit—and my last view was 
better than the first; I was far over the bay, ‘ afloating sweetly 
tothe West.’ The city, colored by the last blaze of day, bright- 
ened remotely to the view. Below, ships were hastening to 
and fro through the narrows; and the far country lay smiling 
like an Eden. Bright rivers ran like ribands of gold and sil- 
yer, till they were lost in the vast inland, stretching beyond the 
view; the gilded mountains were flinging their purple shadows 
over many a vale; and now I was passing over a green island. 
[sailed to the main land; saw the tall old trees waving to the 
evening breeze; heard the rural lowing of herds; heard the 
welcome sound of human voices; and finally, sweeping over 
forest tops and embowered villages, at last descended, with the 
sun, among a kind-hearted, surprised, and hospitable commu- 
nity, in as pretty a town as any one could desire to see — ‘safe 
and well.’ 

If [have told too long a yarn for so short a voyage, I crave 
the reader’s mercy. My feat has not diminished the number 
of my friends, and nothing could increase Sophia Howard’s 
love. She is now mine; and when she wishes to amuse our 
little Sophia, as some childish casualty bids her weep, she takes 
her on her knee, and tells her ‘about pa’s voyage in the sky,’ 


until 
, Throned on her mother’s lap, she dries each tear, 
As the sweet legend falls upon her ear. 
KNICKERBOCKER. 








THE SOUL'S MEMORY, 


BY EDGAR HOPEDALE. 





Original 





For all that we did in this life fs laid up in our memories ; and although dust and 
forgetfulness be drawn upon them, yet when God shall lift them from the dust, 
then shall appear clearly all that we have done, written in the tables of our con- 
science, Which is the soul’s memory. — Jeremy Taylor. 


Tue soul’s life — mystic Memory ! — more sublime 
Than that which stores from wisdom’s boundless sea — 
She sleeps not ’neath tie rapid wing of time, 
But garners for a long eternity — 
Like the blest dew of Heaven, gathering calm and still, 
To soothe the breast with joy’s luxuriant tears, 
Or, as the storm-cloud’s fire, to wake and thrill 
E’en nature’s heights with self-created fears. 


What dwells there, mid the mysteries within, 
More strangely awful — mightier in its wo, 
Than the deep shade, the living blight of sin, | 
Darkening the peaceful streams that o’er it flow ? 
And O what voice of richer music breathes 
Its kindling notes upon the ravished soul, 





At whose sweet call the deep of feeling heaves, 
And hope’s responses all seraphic roll — 


an almost impossible chance. 


|| designs. 


Washington,’ or an ‘Obadiah L. Adams,’ who has not there || years past, —have strided over the rest of us pigmy mortals, 
recorded himself? Simple George Jenkins! Heedless Peter|| like so many Gullivers — putting communities to the sword, 
Smith! You little deemed when you thus unthinkingly in- | laying waste harvests, sinking fleets, overturning peaceable 


scribed your names upon what may be termed these public ar- || governments, and flinging the whole world into an uproar, for 





|no other purpose, as far as I can discover, than to get their 
They are all colossal casts of this 


chives, that you were lifting your head above your easy insigni- 
ficance, your secure oblivion, only to become the theme of # || names recorded in history. 
homily delivered to I know not how many thousand unfeeling || wicked Mr. Smithfield. They discover the same nonchalance 
readers of the Mirror. You thought not that you would be | respecting the interests of others, the same willingness to avail 
dragged out, like a disinterred scull, to be lectured on before a || themselves of labors not their own, to the carrying out their 
class -- to be turned round and over, without a reference to your || schemes of grandeur. One would deface a bench — the other, 


One would cut off his friend’s name — the oth- 





private wishes, or opinions, or pride! 
ye, Messrs. Jenkins and Smith. 
stroyed an object which cost both time and money, and which || is remarkable in both. 


I have much to say to||a constitution. 
Why have you wantonly de-||er, his head. The same propensity to overgrown projects, too, 
As Alexander and Napoleon wished to 


was intended for the ornament and service of a pleasant spot? | outconquer all their rivals, so these lesser candidates will have 
Or, if the habits of a vagabond youth and a neglected education || their appellatives placed more conspicuously, and done in larger 
are too powerful for the flickering dictates of your maturer rea- || letters than the rest. The modesty of a pencil, or even a pen- 
son and sense of decency, if ye had no mother to tell you what || knife, has long been eclipsed, and benches are now too small 
was wicked, and no father to flog you as you deserved ; why, | for these chirographical usurpations. A broad fence is no longer 
Messrs. George Jenkins and Peter Smith, why do you persist in | sufficient for the ambitious young Higginses and Jenkinses of 
carrying jacknives in your pockets? The uncouth letters which ||the day. I have beheld their inscriptions upon the roof of a 
you have chiselled upon the bench, in that sweet retirement, || house or the height of a brick wall; and, during a recent excur- 
the Battery, have in them neither use nor elegance. Do you||sion up the Hudson, I was astounded by the sight of several 
imagine that we, who read them, respect you in consequence || aspiring autographs, apparently inscribed by the hand of a 
thereof? Is there any honor in having your cognomens thus || giant, upon the ample rocky side of an inaccessible mountain. 
pertinaciously obtruded upon the eyes and thoughts of hundreds ||— New York Mirror. 

who neither know you, nor wish to know you, Messrs. Smith 
and Jenkins ? 











ing Is your love of glory thus slaked with this pre- | WOMAN'S LOT. 
carious distinction — this perishable immortality? Do the dim| 

yearnings of youth end thus? Is this your greatness, Messrs. 
Smith and Jenkins? The Ephesian who fired chaste Diana’s 
temple, though belonging to your questionable class of great 





| 
| Original. 
| 


In the present state of society, the position of women is unhappy and false. They 
are debarred from public life, and yet influence it ; they are the prisoners, and 
yet the despots of society. Have they talents? it is criminal to indulge them in 
public ; and thus, as talent cannot be stifled, it is misdirected, and what should 
have been genius degenerates into cunning. — Godolphin. 


men, may, at least, boast of having succeeded in his design. | 
This is not your fortune, ye would-be Erostratuses! You will 
be no more remembered than the leaves on the trees! Your | 
careful precision, too, but raises the mirth of every beholder. | 
Who cares to learn the day and year when you committed such | 
a silly action, or to know the street and number of your abode ? | 
Did ye think any ene would go up there to look on you? We} 


| 
marvel you were not afraid to furnish old Hays with a clue to| 


O, woman! woman! at the best, 
A weary lot is thine, 
Whose deepest ills are never those 
O’er which thou mayst repine ; 
For, though with much apparent wo 
Thy destiny is sealed, 
°T is nought to that which wastes within, 
Unquenched though unrevealed — 
That doom which ever, unreversed, 
°T is thine alone to feel— 
Thy very nature’s deepest curse — 
Its deadliest — to conceal — 
To nurse within those elements 
Whose power in man would bring 
The mighty low, and o’er his path 
A deathless radiance fling, 
Yet check the glow — repress the throb 
That prompts thee on the while, 
And, though thy spirit writhe within, 


your lurking-places. You were not over prudent to afford such | 


. , : | 
a means of ferreting you out. Yet even here you were safe, for | 


among such a multiplicity of culprits, the selection of you were 


These ambitious gentlemen, like most idolaters of fame, 
grossly disregard the means by which they accomplish their | 
Like Charles the Fifth, or Napoleon, they think the 
rights of others must yield to their own individual interests. A | 
new comer upon the aforesaid bench, panting also for his trib- | 
ute of fleeting fame, and shrinking at the moral criminality of 
the deed, finding that his aspiring predecessors had monopolized 
all the space, has, in the most dishonorable manner, stamped 





| 
| 
Than virtue’s retrospect? As dewy air | 
Reflecting gorgeonsly the solar beams, 
How fondly, gloriously they linger there, 
Like the bright majesty of youthful dreams — 
Rallying in brilliant forms where sinks to rest 
Day’s dazzling king, from off his high career — 


Fling glory o’er him, and illume his crest — 
Around him cluster — with him disappear! 


A HOMILY ON WHITTLING. 


Ir has been observed that, among foreign nations, guide-posts, | 














benches, walls, balustrades and other things exposed to such | 


peril, are never cut, hacked, broken and defaced, as is continu- | 
ally the case among us Americans. We may in some degree be 


termed a whittling nation. It is surprising to a Yankee in Eu- 
rope to see benches neatly painted which have stood for years | 
untouched with a scar. Ina beautiful walk adjoining the cathe- | 
dral at Vevay, and overlooking a view of Lake Leman and | 
Mount St. Bernard, is raised the following advertisement upon | 
a board: ‘These walks, being for the pleasure of all, the au- 
thorities place them only under the charge of the good citizens, 
whose care will be a sufficient protection.’ I wonder what re-| 


spect our authorities would derive from the ‘good citizens’ of| 


New York by such means; what tempting wall would be un- 
written upon; what irrggistible seat would not be cut to death 
with staring capitals, huge initials, hearts, darts, and Heaven 
knows what! I fear the allurements of propriety would be too 
feeble for the yielding susceptibilities of American penknives, 
and that even respect for the corporation would be unable to 
withstand the mute attractions of pine-wood. Morality is an 
excellent thing, but it is too remote to withhold those whittling 
and scribbling propensities, which the American populace ap- 
pear to cherish with their love of liberty. A board bench, six 
months old, in a public promenade, is, as Sheriff Parkins used 
to say, ‘a disgrace to the country!’ Let the philosophic pedes- 
trian, in his interval of repose, once examine one of these mon- 


Subdue the pang, avd smile — 


° > ~ e ° ° Py | 
, > UDO ¢ Mr. Peter S -p : 
| his own name upon that of Mr. Peter Smith, turning his P into To fee| thou art the very breath 


|a B, and his Smith into Smithfield, and thus transforming the | 
| property, and, peradventure, only chance for reputation of Peter 
| Smith, into an uncommonly legible record of Benjamin Smith-| 
field. Mr. Sinithfield! this is a little too bad! Why, Messrs. | 
Smith and Jenkins show white by the side of you. They at 


That warms some high design 
Intrusted yet to other hands — 
Unmeet, alas! for thine — 
To know, whatever moves above, 
Thou art the soul beneath, 
Yet see another win the prize, 
least claim the negative honor of having trespassed on no man’s sssthendelinthaeniniil. 


rights — of not having trampled on the weak, defrauded the in- eae 

; | I’ is thine, in deep devotedness 
That mocks the very will, 

Which doom or danger cannot damp, 
Or time or terror kill — 

Which from its weary wandering here 
The very soul can lift, 


nocent and unsuspecting, and stolen the unwatched property of 
the absent. Mr. Smithfield, though on a small scale, this is 
tyranny. Ali Pacha, under the circumstances, could have done , 
no more. Mr. Smithfield! this is downright vandalism. You 
have as much wronged Mr. P. Smith, as if you had picked his 
pocket. You might as well have taken away his coat, his hat, 
his any thing, as vilely and stealthily undermine his reputation, 
and rob him of his name. 


To give thy heart in holy trust, 
And glory in the gift — 
Then turn in bitterness to see 
Have you no idea of generosity ? 
Have you never read the golden rule? 


That holy trust betrayed, 
And every hope that heart had shrined 
In dust and darkness laid — 


Would you like to be 
done soto? Would you like to have some equally unprinci-| 
pled successor metamorphose ‘ Benjamin Smithfield’ into ¢ Na- | 
poleon Bonaparte Higgins?’ 


To seek in one once deified, 
Now brutalized or base, 

Some warm, bright trace of other days, 
Yet vainly seek that trace. 

These, these are ills that never man 
Can estimate or feel — 


As a fellow-townsman —as a! 
countryman — as an American — as a man, Mr. P. Smith had a! 
right to expect better treatment, — in this enlightened age too, 
when Mr. P. Smith had expressly understood that the ‘ school-| 
master was abroad,’ and that sentiments of morality and the | 
seeds of knowledge were being transfused into every bosom! | 


Peyond the power of sympathy 
To penetrate or heal — 
Whose dark, corroding influence 


— Imagine Mr. P. Smith’s fury when this nefarious, this inde- | Must still remain untold, 
Till He alone, who reads the heart, 


Its secrets shall unfold. 


fensible transaction shall be made known to him. There, where 
his unsuspecting hand had fondly inscribed, P. Smith, thus ap-| 
pealing to the conjectures of strangers, or the recollection and 
sympathies of friends, what does he now behold? Where, I! 
ask, is the P. Smith which he cut — which he left, confiding — | 
too generously confiding, as the result has proved — in the vir- 

| 
Blotted 
out, erased, cut away and gone. Defaced by the foul hand of a} 
selfish usurper, who, in the recklessness of ambition, has even | 


O woman! woman! were the creed 
By Moslem taught divine, 

Which to annihilation would 
‘Thy better part consign — 

O were it thy Creator’s stern, 


tue and honor of his countrymen and of human nature ? Linmutable decree, 


When closed thy brief existence here, 
That thou shouldst cease to be, 
A doom were then thy destiny, 





uments of our national character, and observe how it is scarred 


»|| Smithfield’s — own use. Upon my honor, Mr. Smithfield, you} 
blurred, cleft and deformed by multifarious signs-manual, auto- || are a perfect Richard the Third ! | 


converted his — Mr. P. Smith's — labors to his — Mr. Benjamin | ‘ : 
| A dark one from the first ; 


And what is now a weary let 








Were hc peless and accurst. REHECCA, 
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THE TAVERN LOUNGER, 


NUMBER VIL 


Original. 





Berore evening arrived, my resentment against the ‘injured 
man’ had considerably cooled, especially as I had received no 
intimation that the last night’s adventure had taken wind. — 
Whoever he might be, [ made no doubt that he was an honor- 
able enemy, and, although sufficiently convinced of my das- 
tardly temperament, that he had determined not to expose me 
until I had refused him gentlemanly satisfaction. 


friend. Unfortunately for my reputation, Mr. Gray called to 
see me at the hotel immediately afier supper, and engaged me 
in conversation on a very exciting subject to us Southrons. —- 
When he left me, I pulled out my repeater, and found it was 
already past the hour which my antagonist had set for our 
meeting. Although I can scarcely ever go out on an evening, 
in your detestable Northern climate, without taking cold, yet I 
rushed from the house without even the precaution of a sur- 


tout, so anxious was I to retrieve my reputation for punctuality. || 


I ran rather than walked to the grove behind the parson’s 
house. The moon was up, and poured down a flood of light, 
like the silver sheen of Passaic Falls, on a circumscribed spot || 
in the centre of the grove. There stood —I should know his 
figure among the hosts on the resurrection morn —no less a 
person than Andrew, the young and truly gifted orator at the 
debating-room. This was another dash of cold water in the 
face of my resentment — for I was prejudiced in favor of the 
lad. He started on seeing me. ‘So, sir, you are rather late,’ 
said he, without moving, but in a tone that pierced my wounded 
pride like a sharp thorn. 

‘What do you infer from my tardiness ?’ inquired I, in a tone 
which might be construed into ‘ Du you bite your thumb at us, 
sir?” 

‘Either fear or resentment,’ answered he readily,and advanc- 
ing two paces. 

‘Had I been afraid,’ said I, ‘I should not have come at all. 
But, sir, I scorn the other insinuation quite as much as the first. 
Silence and absence are not the telegraphing signals of an hon- 
est man’s resentment. It is not my nature, sir, to pout and 
swell like a toad when Iam angry —to leave the truth to be 
guessed at. When I am offended or piqued, I am candid 
enough to say so. How many unjust suspicions might be un- 
twisted by this straight forward way of proceeding!’ 

‘It may be right,’ said he with some impatience, ‘for those 
who do mimic battle on the stage, to deliver moral essays for 
the benefit of their audience as well as the particular individ- || 
ual to whom they seem to address themselves’ — 

‘You talk of battle, sir,’ interrupted I. 
your note, 1 had supposed that this was merely to be the prepar- 
ation for such anissue. But, sir, we heedlessly cheat ourselves 
of repose. If you have mistaken me for a poltroon, a steel X 
will prove the manhood of us both; although Iam not accus- 
tomed to fight without seconds and a surgeon. I have two | 
swords at my hotel, sir, and I will bring a Mr. Quarles for my 
supporter.’ 

‘Are you and Mr. Quarles friends 2’ said he. 
prised at the cool irrelevancy of the question. 


I was sur- 


‘We are not enemies,’ said I pleasantly, ‘although, if I had || 
not denied all intimacy with his lady-love, we might even have || 


been as you and I[ are now.’ 


‘ His lady-love!’ ejaculated Andrew, with a burst of con- 
tempt that seemed to sink the trees around us a dozen yards 
deeper in the ground. 


‘Well, sir, are you satisfied with regard to his private af- 
fairs?’ said I, with the quickness of a toper who thinks the 
cork of a bottle a needless episode between its contents and his 
lips. 

Andrew’s manner was changed. This sarcasm did not stir 
him up. Heseemed lost inthought. He occasionally eyed me 
from head to foot, as if not certain that I was the man whose 
society he had sought. A vague idea of the truth dawned up- 
on my mind, like a shapeless mass of wood beginning to as- 
sume form and character under the hands of a sculptor. 

‘Explain to me the reason of your strange prejudice against 
me, young gentleman,’ said I, ‘and it may change the features 
of our interview.’ 

‘Fight we must before we can be friends,’ said he, in a voice 
of deep feeling, which I thought was mingled with the hesi- 
tancy of regret. 

‘Then why delay ?’ asked I. If you refuse to assign any 
reason for our quarrel, and still thirst for my blood, you behave 
more like a tiger than a man. I hope your dullness will not 
force me to apply a baser epithet.’ 

‘ft will not, most light-footed sir; you shall see that I am 
willing even to do myself the dishonor to fight with a coward.’ 

Before I could reply, he darted away, and after a short ab- 
sence returned with two small swords and two pistols. 

‘I came unarmed,’ said he, ‘but not knowing what might 


We men of || 
the South can esteem a chivalrous enemy even more than a base || 


‘From the tenor of 
| which I was led to suppose that the crazy woman had spied us | 








this quarrel was planted, nurtured, and ripened by yourself. —| 
|One of us will gather a laurel —the other a thorn, from its| 
| branches. Are you prepared ?’ 
He was a good fencer — I saw it in the steadiness of his hand 
‘andeye. He seemed, in imagination, to catch my eyeball on | 
ithe point of his weapon, as a juggler sometimes intercepts:a | 
jbullet. Our swords crossed. He hit me several times. r) 
thought I had a charmed lite, for no smart followed his vigor- | 
ous thrusts — no blood flowed. 
‘Pray, sir, let me look at your sword,’ said I, when we paused | 
‘totake breath. He handed it to me with a smile. The end of} 
|it was of wood, ingeniously contrived to correspond in appear- | 
cance with the broader part of the blade. I hastily looked at| 
| my own weapon — it was a true sword, calculated for doing | 
deadly execution. | 
‘What sort of a country is this New England,’ cried I in} 
where men quarrel without cause, and then fight 


| ‘Remember, boy,’ said I, taking a sword from his hand, ‘that 
| 


‘amazement, ‘ 
| Without the intention of wounding ?’ 
‘Are yuu convinced that you would have stood no chance | 
‘with me, had our weapons been equal 3’ inquired he. 

| ‘It is true,’ said I—‘but your isnanated goes beyond all | 
my preconceived ideas of romance.’ | 
| «Not at all, sir. Iwas as safe as a man on the outside of 
| Aina,’ said he. ‘Iam a swordsman who has few equals in 
| this country, and had intended not to take advantage of you, if 
| you chose the smali sword. The pistols are more equal, sir —| 
| for I profess no uncommon skill in the use of fire-arms.’ 
| ‘Tecan pursue this business no farther,’ said I—‘ your gener- | 
josity has unnerved me.’ | 
, * And you have proved yourself to be a man of courage,’ said || 


\| 
| 
; ‘here is my hand.’ tl 


- * But the cause of this quarrel ?’ — 


‘I have no disposition to quench my curiosity with your 
blood,’ I answered. ‘But does this secret objection to me still || 
exist ?’ | 

‘ No,’ said he, ‘ nor did it for some moments before we fought. | 
I am persuaded that I have yielded to suspicion and village ru- 


when they meet, like two negatives in the grammar book. 
We were here interrupted by the ghost of the hill. 





that some one was approaching. We both started up, and An- 
| drew looked wistfully about him. I understood by his manner 
| that he had rather be alone. I hastily departed, but not until 
| I had caught sight of the white apparition who left the letter 


| Andrew if he was hurt; the name of Nancy [also cought, by 
lout, and ran to communicate to the damsel the danger of her 
‘lover. But I caught something else, and that was—a severe 
‘cold, which must draw a white-wash brush over my fault in 
I would say more, but an easy- 

Will you not send me some- 
I see that, in your || 


| being thus late with my letter. 
ichair is not prolific of incidents. 
‘thing to read during my convalescence ? 
|last, you speak favorably of the ‘ Boston Book.’ I should like 
‘to see it. If you have an opportunity, do send ittome. If I 
|like it, I may take a dozen, to carry to the South with me — 





\| but the publishers need not hold them in reserve for me, if they 
| have a chance to sell them. 


I have got out of my chamber at last, but this cold air affects 


|niences of a constant hacking cough to a confinement which 


| watches the fluctuations of your disorder. 
jof any cause of rupture between Mr. Quarles and myself; yet 


| instant that I was taken sick. It reminded me strongly of a 
| stage- -coach friendship, where two individuals will intrust each 
other with their most private thoughts, and appear to be united | 
by ties almost fraternal — but as soon as the door of the stage 
opens and the steps are let down, they part from one another 
without even an adieu or an expressed wish that they may ever 
meet again. Such friendships seem to be a sort of heat gener- 
ated by the friction of the coach wheels against the axles, 
which straightway becomes cold when the former cease to re- 
volve. Parting from such transient friends in this way has 
often affected me in the manner that patients are said to be af- 
fected upon the amputation of a limb— at the precise moment 
that the bone parts entirely from the body, a sort of shock or 
jar is felt throughout the whole frame. There has been only 


one exception to this apparently studied coolness — Andrew 
While my fever lasted, he 








has waited upon me several times. 





‘happen, nove’ them with ene snsthen weapons I mean. —| 


|| came to intercept our quarrel; and that although he scorned 


| mor — two baseless soap-bubbles that should burst into nothing || 
|| Beautiful Boy,’ 
A low} 


wail was heard near us, and the rustling of leaves announced || 


| under the peach-tree, and had heard her anxiously inquire of || yourself. 


my lungs strangely — nevertheless I prefer even the inconve- | 


| not only prevents one from mixing with his kind, but seems to| 
| deter others from associating with him. There is something | 
|dreary in being sick at a hotel, where attention is bought from | 
jstrangers, and the cold, calculating eye of worldly prudence | 
I was not sensible | 


jhe, who always professed great friendship for me while in| 
> D 

health, and never refused to crack a bottle of wine at my ex- 

| pense, withdrew the light of his countenance from me on the | 


$e 


|| Was constantly at my side; and several delicacies which affec. 


| Setect — do they suit you?’ | tion only could suggest, prepared, I presume, by the fair hands 
'|of his mistress, took the place of several coarse and unsuitable 


dishes which my thrifty landlady sent up by the hands of — not 
a Tamar. These dishes my attendant very unserupulously 
criticised, and I saw with amazement the half of a tough old 
goose flying through the window with a velocity that the bird 
could never have equalled in its life-time. In short, Andrew 
is impetuous in every thing; and yet he is a cool reasoner, Pos- 
sessing more subtlety than one would be apt to give him credit 
for upon a short acquaintance ; for, although not exactly what 
Mr. Harrington calls ‘a sleepy David,’ yet he rather comes 
gradually upon you like the sun from behind a departing mist, 
than like that orb when he suddenly lifts his forehead from the 
line of a clear horizon. 

When Andrew last visited me at the hotel, he made me 
| promise to call upon him at a designated place —a deserted 
| cottage over the hill, where he had a secret to communicate to 
me. He hinted that the fair fame of a certain damsel was a]. 
ready suspected, on account of the stealthy interviews which 








||he had held with her — that she had exposed herself to the ob. 
1] 


/servation of a mischievous oid maid when she so incautiously 


to satisfy the prating gossips of a country village, yet he wished 
for one responsible individual to know the true state of things, 
lin order that his fame and her honor might find a suitable yin. 
‘dication when others, now absent, might appear and require it. 

The first thing I did, when I recovered my strength, was to 
jattend to this appointment. I met Quarles as I was departing, 


|| never saw his inexpressive countenance so full of meaning 


|before. His face was shrouded in deep gloom. But as he is 
/not a man of much real feeling, the dress of wo fits him ill, 
and one is more inclined to laugh at him than weep with him, 


He puts me in mind of a comic actor suddenly called upon to 


| take the place of a tragedian who, being seized with a violent 
‘Ts not to be told until Iam mortally wounded,’ replied he. | illness, is unable to appear, and on which account the manager 


| « 

| is aitigs d to plead for the kind indulgence, &c. The audience 
‘clap and stamp to drown their disappointment; the manager 
that he nearly loses his balance and tumbles into 


The new tragedian comes forward 


| bows so low, 
ithe orchestra, and exit. 
| with a grin—recollects himself, and draws out his face to such 
a length, that a deaf person would suppose he was singing ‘ The 
and on he goes with the part — a merry-andrew 
| in sables. Not less ridiculous was the appearance of Quarles, 
when I met him on the steps of the hotel. 

| © Your are not well, Mr. Quarles — your countenance shows 
| it. 
|} ‘Ah! Mr.—— 


|my honor; 


, 
, up and ont again; I’m glad to see you, upon 
but you don’t look right yet. You must take care of 
There is a flugh on your cheek that Ido n’t like to 
| see — it do n’t belong ther, sir.’ 
| * There is, then, this difference between us, Mr. Quarles —I 
|have a rose on my cheek that is not my property, while some 
one has stolen from yours the bloom which naturally belongs to 
| it. 
|| ‘Eh! eh!’ said he, ‘do Tlook so pale? ‘Well, what is the 
| us se in living in this deceiving world, sir? T'o think, sir, that 
ithe first woman that ever I honored with my love — should — 
eh! sir— is n’tit too bad? A boy, too— a mere 
But O! —that her good 


ishould —eh! 
| stripling — a stranger in the place. 
| name should be so suddenly blasted !— But you have of course 
|| heard the story, sir ?’ 
1 ‘Indeed I have not, nor do } wish to hear it,’ said I, ‘for I 
|| should suppose that you, at least, had seen enough of the world 
| to know that, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, reports af- 
| fecting the character of a young lady are false.’ 
He started at my vehemence, and I instantly recollected that 
I spoke 


a disappointed lover was entitled to some indulgence. 
in a more moderate tone, and I thought he was sensible of my 
sympathy, which had well nigh drawn from him the whole tale 
of his wooing — but I contrived to extricate myself from the 
tendrils of his confidence, and hastened to the cottage. I per- 
|| ceived by the smoke issuing from the chimney that Andrew 
had contrived to make our conference comfortable. I entered, 
and found the youth alone. We had not been long together, 
before a light, nimble step was heard, and a creature, half an- 
|}gel and half woman, illuminated the apartment by her pres- 
\lence. Her complexion was rather light than otherwise, but a 
faint glow was spread over her wholegountenance — a delicate 
hue, simple and rich, which left the spectator in doubt whether 
it was stationary or only called up by the exigencies of the oc- 
easion. Her features were expressive of extreme simplicity 
and stainless innocence — but were preserved by a peculiar 
nobleness in her slightly-arched nose from inanity or dullness. 
Her mouth — that feature about which Lavater was so enthu- 
siastie — displayed a singular combination of firmness and 
sweetness ; but I do not like to think too much of those red lips, 
lest 1 find myself in love with her also. Her teeth were as 
even as the argh of heaven, and her form perfection. She was 
not tall. Some writers appear to suppose that unless a woman’s 
head touches the clouds, she hath nothing heavenly about her. 
This sweet girl bore no resemblance to.a liberty-pole, but was 
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—_— 
rather below than above the middling height. There was a 
lightness and ease in her motions which might well, on a dark 
night, impress one with an idea that she was w holly ethereal. 
But her voice ! — it was like the gentle, harmonious tinkling 
made by large drops of water when they fall into a hollow place 
half filled with thin pearl shetls; yet was there in its softness 
a depth and strength of feeling only known to the unpractised 
heart of woman. I at once recognized the singer. I thought 
her perfection, and was w ondering how such a paragon could 
exist in so unpolished a clime, when she raised her eyes, as 
Andrew introduced Miss Margaret Farnum, and a thrill of 
anguish wrung drops of blood from my heart. One of those 
glorious orbs was quenched! When I looked upon the still 
bright and glorious messenger of love, I thought how magnifi- 
cent she would have been, but that its fellow was darkened for 
ever, doomed to ‘roll and roll and find no ray!’ A dark cloud | 





of anguish swept over the features of Andrew, as he saw 
me start at this melancholy discovery. ‘It was for that I loved 
her,’ said he, as if replying to my thoughts. Margaret did not 
seem hurt by the very ungallant surprize which I could not 
help betraying, but turned toward the youth, with a trusting, |! 
dependent, and devoted look, which seemed to say, ‘ His love 
has mailed me against the opinions of all the world beside.’ — 
The blood for a moment whizzed through the arteries of my 
head, as the thought of Andrew’s possible perfidy darkened my 
soul— but I banished the ungenerous surmize. I felt that, 
angel as she was, Andrew was worthy of her, and that his high 
sense of honor had a surer foundation than the mere conven- 
tional opinions of a selfish world. 

Andrew began. He said that his relatives had a great deal 
of family pride, ‘and,’ said he, ‘I have also — but that there is 
one exeeption to this kind of proscription, your cwn eyes must 
make you sensible. My father, who is quite strict with me, 
has a correspondent in this village, who is instracted to watch 
my motions. I believe I never button my coat or tie my shoe- 
string, but my father has a bulletin of the important event. I 
saw Margaret — let me see — where was it that we first met?’ 

‘Can you forget, Andrew ?—I never can forget it as long as 
I live—it was at Mr. Gray’s house,’ said Margaret with as 
much naivete as if the confession of their mutual love to a 
stranger was no more than an ordinary business transaction. 

‘Well, continued the youth, ‘I knew that until my father 


knew Margaret as well as I do, he would never give his con-|! 


sent to our union; and I knew that it would be dangerous to 
our peace, in the extreme, if he were to hear of my attachment.’ | 
Therefore have we been obliged to correspond secretly. 





I have | 
never been to the house of Margaret’s father, but under a peach-| 
tree on yon hill we were accustomed to leave our letters. W e|| 
sometimes met, but very seldom, as crazy Nancy seems to be || 
omnipresent, and had she ever seen us together, would have|| 
blazoned the news abroad. Indeed she has once or twice seen 
from which arose a report that you were paying 
attention to Margaret — for I was mistaken for you. She de- 
tected Margaret in leaving her ietters on the hill, but fortu- 
nately she gave it an interpretation favorable to our views. I 
never doubted the constancy of this devoted girl, bat resented 
your approaches toward her. Indeed, when I first heard that 
you had visited at her father’s house, I mistrusted you. When} 
we held the conierence in the grove, you undeceived me by| 
saying that you had restored the complacency of that foolish 


us together, 


Quarles by assuring him that you and Margaret had never met. |! 
AsT had not seen her since your arrival in the village, I had|| 


had no opportunity to hear the truth from her lips. Quarles is 
in love with Margaret, but for him I care not. Now I wish 
you to bear witness that our attachment is pure and honorable, 
and that the secrecy which we observe has a plausible founda- 
tion” A few more explanations and compliments passed, and 
We parted. Ishall like to see what Andrew’s father says to 
this business. Please send the enclosed note to the place where 
itis directed — it is addressed to a Mr. Myers, whom I knew| 
in Charleston, 8. C., a most skilful surgeon, of whose presence 
lam covetous. I know he will come. I have a project, which, 
if it sueceeds ! — Till the issue is seen, I wait with trembling 
anxiety. 











A TALE OF TWEEDDALE, 
Aone the hills of that district of Scotland called Tweed- 
dale, there are many lonely valleys, which seem remote from 
all human ken —little separate regions, where you may loiter 
fora Summer’s day without seeing a living thing, save a few 
straggling sheep, who lift up their heads in seeming wonder as 
you pass. Or there may rise from your foot a startled hare, 
or a covey of moorfowl, unused to such intrusion; where no 
sound reaches your ear excepting the song of the sky-lark, the 
bleating of the sheep, the hum of the wild bee, and the low mur- 
muring of a burn, stealing along its quiet way to pay its tribute 
tothe Tweed. It ‘was to one of these sequestered spots, being a 
Stranger in the country, that I was one day led by an old man, 
Who undertook to be. my guide to the best streams for trout-fish- 
ing. But though now deserted by man, as I had described this 
valley, there had been a time when it was inhabited, as appear- 


ivy and the wild-flower had apparently crept for years. I ob- 
served to my guide what a lonely dwelling it must have been. 
‘It was so,’ said the old man; ‘but love and youth can make 
any place a paradise; and happiness once dwelt there, though 
it did not continue; and though the fate of its hapless inhabi- 
tants made a great noise in the country at the time, it is now in 
a measure forgotten, for it is more than fifteen years since a fire 
was kindled in that lone house.’ Perceiving by this that some- 
thing remarkable had happened to the last occupiers of the des- 
olate but, and being tired with ascending and descending the 
neighboring hills, I sat down, and requested the old man, who 
was the schoolmaster of a village where I had for some days 
taken up my abode, to gratify my curidsity by repeating to me 
the story to which he had alluded. The place where I had cho- 
sen my seat was a little grassy bank, near the brink of the riv- 





\\ulet, and about forty- yards below the site of the little ruin, 





which stood on the side of a hill; and the old man, having 
placed himself beside me, began his narration. 

‘My occupation as a teacher gives me, of course, an opportu- 
‘nity of observing with accuracy the dispositions of the youth I 
instruct; and I have never met with a girl of more ardent af- 
| fections, or of a better temper, or who possessed more amiable 
| qualities, than Helen Simington. She was the daughter of an | 
;honest and respectable weaver in our village, of which, as she | 
'grew up to womanhood, she was the pride. When scarce 
twenty years old, she married William Brydon, a sensible, 
| well-disposed young man, who was principal shepherd to the 
|owner of this property, and came here with him to live in that 
leottage which is now a ruin, but which was then, by the un- 
| wearied industry of Helen, a neat and comfortable habitation ; 
jand never, in those early days of her marriage, did lark carol 
|more blithely to the sun, than did she while employed in her 
| household occupations, or, as passing over the heather witha 
|light step, she carried some refreshment to her William, when 
| detained with his flock in some more distantsheep-walk. Even 
i when left by herself in this wild solitude, she felt no loneliness, 
|for all was peace and joy within and without. Walliam loved 
iher entirely, and her alone; and she knew it, and in that 

knowledge all her earthly wishes were complete. Yet was this 
\feeling of felicity still increased, when, before the year had 
completed its circle, she sat, in a Summer evening, on yonder 
little turf seat at the door, with her infant in her arms, watch- 
ing her husband descending the opposite hill, and drawing 
‘nearer and nearer, till at length her baby shared with her in 
||his caresses. The second Winter of their abode here was unu- 
Lendl severe, but it was William’s care to guard his wife and 
|| his child from its inclemency, by many little ingenious contri- 
| vances to render their cottage more impervious to the cold; 

| while Helen looked forward each day with longing solicitade 
|to the evening hour which restored him to a participation of its || 
comforts, and seated him by its cheerful hearth. And thus the 
| Winter had nearly passed away, and they began to anticipate 
‘the varied joys of Spring, when the birds would again sing 
| round their cot, and all nature, wakened from its Wintry sleep, 
| would start anew into life and joy. The month of February 
arrived, and the weather seemed so settled and serene, that, for 
|two successive Sabbaths, Helen, with her infant enveloped in 
‘her cloak, and accompanied by her husband, had crossed the 
hills tothe parish church. On the second of those Sabbaths, 

they ‘took sweet counsel,’ and, walking together to the house 
of God, they conversed of a better and a purer world, where 
they should fear no after parting. And as Helen listened to 
| her husband, who was eloquent on this subject, she thought she 
had never heard him speak so like a minister, or seen him so 
full of holy hope. I noticed this particularly, as it was a cir- 
cumstance I shall have occasion to mention again. On the 
next morning after this conversation, William departed with 
the sheep from this valley to a distant fair. The weather was 
still fine when he gathered his flock, and bade farewell to his 
beloved Helen for three days, promising to return on the eve- 
ning of the third. He had never been absent from his home all 
night but twice since his marriage, and that for a single night 
each time. His wife, however, expressed no fear from being 
left alone for so unwonted a time; for the fact is, that there is 
in general more courage in women of her humble rank in life, 
than in any other, for they are too much occupied to find time 
for the indulgence of idle alarms ; nor do they meet with any 
encouragement to affect fears till the folly becomes a habit. 
Neither did William experience any uneasiness on account of 
the solitariness of the dwelling in which he was to leave her, 
considering that very circumstance as the principal warrant for || 
her safety. 

‘ The weather, I have said, was fine at the time of his depar- 
ture, but in our treacherous climate, and especially in these hilly 
districts, there is nothing more uncertain than a continuance of 
settled weather at that season of the year; and never did it ex- 
hibit more rapid transitions than during the three days of Wil- 
liam’s absence. Before the shades of the first night had fallen 
on the hills, the rain had descended their sides in torrents, and 
swelled the little burn into a river. On the second night, the 
clouds had disappeared, and a keen frost succeeded, which, ere 





8 ground for some distance pooner where we now sit, into a fro- 


jzen lake. Again, another change came o’er the spirit of the 
dark clouds began to muster, and showers of sleet and 


oem: 
‘snow to fall, till all again was hoary Winter. But still, when 
jnight came on, there was seemingly, from the quietness of its 
descent, no depth of snow, though it had fallen at intervals for 
many hours, and, as the time was now arrived when Helen ex- 
pected to see her husband, she felt no dread of harm; and no 
sooner had she put her baby to sleep, than she prepared a 
change of garments, a warm supper, ‘a blazing ingle and a 
clean hearth-stain,’ for her William, and opened the door to 
listen and look out, if haply she might discern his dark figure 
against the opposite white hi!l, descending the foot-path toward 
his home. She was, however, as often disappointed, and re- 
turned again to heap fresh fuel on the fire, till she began to feel, 
first, the heart-sickness of ‘hope deferred,’ and then the heavy 
pressure of foreboding evil; and when her baby waked, there 
were in the melancholy tones of the hymn with which she 
soothed him to his rest, a soul-subduing pathos; for it had been 
my lot to hear again that lullaby when it sounded even more 
deeply affecting than it could then have done. Poor Helen 
continued all night her visits to the door, till at length, just as 
morning began to dawn, she heard her name shouted out by the 
well-known voice of William. Joy came to her heart, for she 
thought he had seen her; and, though she looked in vain for 
him, still he was near. But again she heard his voice, and his 
words fell distinctly on her ear: ‘O Helen, Helen, I perish!’ 
She flew with the speed of lightning down the bank; but when 
j She approached near to this spot, her progress was arrested, for 
|the ice, from which the water had receded below, would not 
bear her weight. And then it was for the first time she dis- 
covered, through the indistinct glimmering of the dawn, and 
| by his own words, that, on William’s having reached the mid- 
| dle of the burn, where the force of the stream below had ren- 
dered it hollow, the ice gave way, and he was only kept from 
‘sinking by his arms resting on the surrounding part, which was 
'still firm. Again and again did Helen try in each direction to 
|reach him, in spite of his urgent entreaties to keep off, and his 
| assurances that he had hopes of being able to maintain his po- 
|sition for a length of time, from the manner in which he was 
|wedged between the ice, and its apparent thickness in that 
| place where it had been gurged together, though he feared to 
| make the smallest exertion to extricate himself, lest he should 
| go down. In this extremity there was only one course which 
| gave the agonised Helen any chance of saving the life of her 
| husband; and that was, to seek for aid more efficient than her 
‘own, Meantime, William was almost fainting with exhaustion 
| from fatigue, cold, and hunger; and Helen, thinking that if she 
‘could supply him with some food, he would be better able to 
endure his situation till she could procure assistance, she ran 
to the house, and, putting some of what had been intended for 
|his supper into a small basket, she took a sheep crook, and, 
| having tied a stick to one end of it, she hooked the basket on 
| the other end, and in this manner conveyed it to him. At the 
| same time she pushed a blanket close to him with the crook, and 
having seen him draw it by degrees round his head and shoul- 
ders, she returned to the cottage, wrapped her child in a small 
| blanket, and, throwing her cloak around her, took it in her 
arms; then, having taken a hasty leave of her husband, 
| words which were half a farewell and half a solemn prayer 
‘for his preservation till her return, she set off on her journey of 
‘four miles to the next farm-house, for no nearer was there a 
human dwelling. 





|| ‘Helen Symington was at all times active, but now a super- 
|natural strength seemed to be given to her; and, in spite of her 


|burden, she proceeded swiftly through the snow, surmounting 
ithe hills with incredible rapidity, and flying rather than run- 
‘ning down their declivities. Thus she proceeded till nearly 
|three of the miles were passed; but the snow, which had 
ceased falling for some time, now again began to descend 
|thickly, and was accompanied by sudden gusts of wind, which 
| drove it full in her face, and prevented her seeing the different 
| objects by which she marked her way. She wandered on in 
| this manner, endeavoring to avoid the deeper parts of the snow 
| which the wind was beginning to drift into hillocks on all sides 

\of her; while she was almost driven frantic by the fear of 
losing her way, and by the cries of her infant. In vain did she 
endeavor to warm him by pressing his little limbs close to her 
| bosom, and by doubling and redoubling the cloak over him, re- 
| gardless of her own exposure to the biting blast. He at length 
|gave over crying, and, fearful that the torpor of death had 
seized him, and feeling her own strength beginning to fail, de- 
spair seemed to seize her, when the snow ceased for a short 
time, and she found that she had wandered far away from the 
road to the onstead which she so eagerly sought to reach. But 
thoughts of her husband again strung her nerves, and she once 
more regained the right direction. This happened several 
times; and had she been alone concerned, she must have per- 
ished ; for nothing but the energy inspired by the faint hope of 
saving her husband and child, prevented her from lying down 
todie. But what a gleam of joy shot through her overspent 











ed from a roofless and ruined hut, over the walls of which the 


morning, arrested the water in its course, and transformed the 





frame, when, on looking up, just as a fierce blast had swept by, 
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she beheld the farm-house at a short distance! New strength 
seemed now again imparted to her stiffening limbs; and she 
reached the door, told her tale, and almost immediately four 
men, belonging to the farm, were ready to start, with all neces- 
sary implements, for extricating William from his singular and 
perilous situation. Helen’s infant, which had been benumbed 
for many hours, showed little signs of recovery; she, however, 
delivered it, though with an aching heart, to the farmer’s wife, 
—a benevolent woman, who was herself a mother, — and de-| 
termined, in spite of al advice and opposition, to return to her | 
husband. Nor, had she remained, could she have served the| 
poor infant, who died shorily after she left the house. | 
‘The poor distracted wife, mounted on horseback behind a} 
man, now proceeded on her way with all the speed the animal | 
could exert in its toilsome journey, while her whole soul was| 
absorbed in the one desire of finding her husband alive, of | 
which no hope could have been entertained, but for the depth | 
of the valley, which, from the way that the wind set, might in | 
a great measure, have occasioned it to escape the drift that| 
was fast blocking up the roads, and transforming plains into| 
hills. But who shall calculate the years of misery which} 
Helen seemed to endure, while this suspense hung over her?! 
She was, as I have said, possessed of deep and ardent feelings, | 
and they were now strained to their utmost tension. After | 
much difficulty in avoiding the deeper wreaths of snow, and in | 
floundering through the less dangerous, the party at length | 
reached the entrance of the valley. All here: seemed propi-| 
tious to their hopes, for the snow was but little drifted. The | 
men who were on foot had, however, by a nearer way, which | 
the horse could not travel, first reached the spot where, sad to| 
tell, though poor William still retained his suspended posture, | 
the snow was drifted over him, and he no longer breathed. —| 
They had, however, succeeded in extricating the body, which | 
they bore to the cot, and laid upon a bed before the arrival of | 
Helen, who, with a frantic hope still clinging to her heart, re-| 
peated, unweariedly and often, every means to bring him back | 
to life, though foiled in all. Alas, poor girl! her young and | 
ardent heart had loved her husband almost to idolatry, and 
with him the charm of life was fed. The spring of hope and | 
existence was dried up at the fountain head. The stroke was | 
too heavy for her to bear, and a train fever was the immediate | 
consequence of her great bodily exertion and mental suffering. 
For a considerable time her life was despaired of; yet youth, 
and the natural strength of her constitution, gained a transitory | 
triumph, and some degree of bodily health returned, but the | 
mind had become an utter ruin. She was removed, as soon as 
it could he safely accomplished, back to our village, and became 
again an inmate of her father’s house, where I have often sat | 
for hours listening to the suggestions of her wayward fancy, | 
where William still reigned paramount. Fortunately, all that | 
had passed since the intensity of her suffering began, seemed | 
quite annihilated in her recollection, for she talked of her hus- | 
band as still absent at the fair, and still sung to her infant that | 





hymn with which she soothed it to sleep on the first night we 


her misfortunes, and which has often forced the tears from my | 
eyes, and the sobs from my breast. No tongue can describe the | 
touching melody of her soft and melancholy voice, or the sweet | 


subdued expression of her beautiful countenance, which be- || 


came daily more wan and delicate, till, at the end of two years, | 


her weakness was so great, that she was unable to rise from her} 
chair, and I was one evening sent for in haste to see her.—| 
When I entered her father’s house I was met by the old man, 


who imparted to me the surprising intelligence that Helen had | 


recovered her senses. I immediately anticipated that a change | 
was about to take place, and had no sooner looked upon her 
than I was confirmed in my opinion. Sorrow had completed 


y| ler; the world, no less than Germany, 


and, pointing to a deep pool at some distance down the stream, 
informed me that large trout were sometimes caught there; 
and having adjusted our fishing tackle, we proceeded to it. But 
though our sport was unusually good, it did not banish from 
my mind, during that day, for a single instant, the affecting || | 
story of the ill-fated Helen Symington. 








THE ELFIN KING. 


BY ROBERT HAMILTON. 





Original. | 





Bossom and Bud, bring me my car | 
Formed of the spraings of the ruby’s spar ; | 
Harness my steeds, the tiny pair, 
The silver moths of the midnight air ; 
Light up my lamps of a thousand dyes, | 
The living beams of the glowworm’s eyes ; 
And, on a ray of the mellow light 

Of the maiden moon, the realms of night 
Ill rattle, and roll, and traverse through, 
Scattering the gems of the starry dew, 

Till the honey-bee, with his bugle-horn, 
Proclaims the march of the glowing morn. 


Blossom and Bud, give me the reins 

Formed of the harebell’s purple veins ; 

My whip, ye fays, of the unseen weft 

That pilfering Rose from Gossamer reft ; 
Mount, mount, ye elves, and let us away, 
Through moonlight realms, till dawns the day. 


First to the heath where sweetly blows 
The heather-bell and the pale primrose ; 
Let me salute those lovely flowers ; 

Then to the valleys’ fragrant bowers, 
Where in the violet’s velvet breast 

T°ll form for myself a couch of rest ; 

Then to the garden — O there, I ween, 
Are a million hues of beauty’s sheen! 
There may I weave for my love a crown 
Of the lily’s white and the tulip’s down, 
And stud it with gems all rich and bright, 
Born in the mellow moonbeams?’ light ; 

I ‘ll rifle the sweets of the world of flowers, 
Then roll in my car to my unseen bowers. 


Blossom and Bud, away! away! 

O how smooth lies our moonlight way ! 

Hark how my elfin minstrels sing, 

As speeds on his joyous way their king! 

Rattle and roll, and pause not, fays, 

Till our path is tracked by the golden rays, 
From the ocean’s car, of the stn’s bright blaze — 
Till the honey-bee, with his bugle-horn, 
Proclaims the march of the glowing morn. 


Liverpool, England, September, 1835. 
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PORTRAIT OF SCHILLER, 





himself by saying, ‘ the lightning was so fine.’ 
|are perhaps of no real value, even if authentic. 


sacred functions of a priest. 


— —————— 
—— 


distinguishing traits of future excellence in his boyhood. Ye 
still, some few peculiarities have been remembered of this pe- 
riod, which constitute in him what is termed ‘ poetic character? 
A frank integrity, an appetite for things grand or moving, hag 
been described as discernable amid all the caprices of his early 
| years. It is said, that once during a tremendous thunder-storm, 
‘his father missed him from the young group within doors, ws 
| after an anxious search, found him at last, in a solitary tty in 


‘the neighborhood, perched on the branch of a tree, and watch. 


ing, with eager delight, the tempestuous sky, and the flashes of 
and when chided for his absence, he excused 

Such anecdotes 
To the admir. 
ers of Schiller, the picture of the boy watching the conflict of 


lurid lighting ; 


| the elements, is not without a certain degree of interest. 


On the appointment of his father to the situation we haye 


named under the Duke of Wurtemburg, Schiller was duly ad. 
mitted to the public school of Ludwigsburg, and commenced q 
course of education necessary for qualifying him to assume the 


Schiller’s temper was naturally 
devout ; with a delicacy of feeling which tended toward bash. 
| fulness and timidity, there was mingled in him, a fervid impet. 
‘uosity, which was ever struggling through its concealment, — 
| Such a turn of mind easily took the form of religion, impressed 
‘upon him as it had early been by the example and instruction 
‘of his maternal parent. He looked forward to the sacred pro. 
'fession with alacrity ; it was the serious day-dream of his boy. 
|hood and much of his youth. His studies were pursued with. 
lout much interest, being more the result of duty than any fixed 
inclination or love for the task. He is reported to have enjoyed 
| the representations at the Ludwigsburg theatre, better than the 
| dry theological disquisitions and learned authors he at this time 
| was prescribed to devote his attention to; and in the annualex. 
|aminations during this period, he was only designated by his 
| superiors as ‘a boy of good hope.’ 

At the age of fourteen, a circumstance occurred which entirely 
The Duke of Wurtemburg had 


lately founded a free school for certain branches of education, 


changed his fature destination. 


|and had now transferred it from its original destination to Stutt- 
|gard. The duke proposed to give the sons of his military offi- 
leers a prefemble claim to the benefit of this institution, and 
having formed a good opinion of young Schiller, he invited him 
‘to profit by the opportunity, which after some conscientious 
| scruples on the part of the father, 


| 
| was accepted. 


and objection from Schiller, 
He enrolled himself in 1773, and turned witha 
heavy heart from freedom and cherished hopes, to grief, and 
' seclusion, and the law. 


In this seminary he continued six years, submitting with no 
the stiff formality and military drilling 
The study of the 


| law was to him a source of continued annoyance and embarrass- 


| patient disposition to 
| which formed the regulation of the school. 


‘ment. No predilection was felt for this newly-assumed study. 





Amone the writers of the concluding part of the last century, | 
there are few more deserving of notice, than Frederick Schil- 


\| 
seems already to have || 


| 


time, untouched by the flood of oblivion, which soon overtakes || spective, appeared more gorgeous in its colors on that account. 


the mass of authors, as it does the mass of other men. 
In this country there are few readers, who have not dwelt}! 
with interest and delight on the pages of his most popular work, | 
‘the Robbers ;’ while to the dramatic amateur, the frequent rep- 


|| resentations of this early specimen of Schiller’s splendid genius, 


|| has become as familiar as the ‘ names of his household gods.’ 


| The high destiny which this celebrated writer has attained in || 





its work, and she was about to pass from our sight for ever. —! 


The recollection of her husband’s sad fate had returned with 
her reason. But neither the remembrance of it, of her own| 
sufferings, nor the knowledge of her child’s death, which she 
now knew for the first time, seemed to trouble ber, for her} 
thoughts were fixed on that better country where she rejoiced | 
that they were already waiting her arrival, and spoke of the| 
conversation which passed between William and her on the| 
Jast Sabbath they were together, as an earnest which it had 
pleased Gud to vouchsafe of their happy meeting. I aman 
elder of the church, and it was in that capacity that Helen sent 
for me to pray with her, which I did witha fervor I have 
seldom felt. 
pearance so heavenly as she exhibited when I rose from my|| 
knees. She sat in her chair supported by pillows, with her 
hands clasped, and her dark, soft eyes beaming with an expres- 
sion so holy, that she seemed like some disembodied spirit, | 
which, having been perfected by suffering, had returned to en- 
courage and to comfort those who were still in the vale of tears. 


When I bade her farewell, and promised to see her next day, it| 


was with a presentiment that I looked upon her for the last 
time. And so it proved; for I was next morning informed 
that her spirit had taken its flight about twelve o’clock the night 
before.’ 

The old man thus concluded his melancholy tale ; and, after 
sitting for some-time in silent reflection, my guide again spoke, 


But never has it been my lot to witness an ap-|| 


the world of letters, may render even this meagre sketch inter- 
| esting ; and in hastily tracing the progress of his life, or, in wan- 
| desing through his intellectual creations, we cannot fail of be- 
'|ing deeply impressed with the overwhelming force of supe- 
| sion genius; struggling through the many barriers opposed to 
|| its developement, until it at length burst forth free and uncon- 
|| fined, to the full perfection of acknowledged excellence. 

|| Schiller was bern at Marbach, in 1749. His father had been 
| a surgeon in the Bavarian army ; but subsequently settled him- 
\| self in the service of the Duke of Wurtemburg, as superintend- 
sand pleasure grounds of that prince. The 
||early culture of Schiller’s talents was obstructed by the con- 
fined circumstances of his parents. 


| ant of the nurserie 





1 His mother is represented 

|as being a woman of superior taste and intelligence, considering 
| the sphere in which she moved. To her devoted attachment to 
|| poetry may be traced the germ of that passion which Schiller 
evinced at an early period of his life, and which, at atime when 
others are only completing their youthful studies, broke forth in 
the full blaze of maturity in ‘ the Robbers.’ 

He is described in his boyish days, as exhibiting no particular 
indications of that peculiar and splendid talent which has raised 
him to the high rank he afterward attained in the literature of 
his country. The early occupation of his father, and the conse- 
quent itinerant life he led, as a follower of the army, added to 








|| dignified him with the reputation of a classic, and to have en-|| 


to every nation, and are destined to float down the stream of!) 


the difficulty he found in obtaining even the first rudiments of| 
learning, has been attributed as the cause of this absence of any | 


ie he constraints and seclusion he was now subjected to preyed 
upon his mind, and produced a habit of constraint and shyness 
which clung to his character through life. 


Meanwhile the youth was attaining manhood, and the fetters 


i} 


|rolled him among that select number, whose works belong alike | 


of discipline lay heavier on him; his eyes became open to the 
stirring interests of the world, which, seen only through per- 
| Poetry , it has been observed, was his favorite study ; and from 

| these sources he had drawn vague and imaginary pictures of 
»|| /men and life, and had also imbibed visionary dreams of literary 
|| glory, which tke solitude and restrictions he endured only served 


| 


| Goethe’s Gotz von Berlichingen had 


| directed his attention particularly to the drama: 


to cherish and expand. 
his mind, full 
| of nameless aspirings, naturally issued in imitation — he plunged 


| with ardor into this new field for his 


powers, and produced his 
| 


first tragedy, Cesmo von Medicis, fragments of which he retained 
and inserted in his Robbers. Occasional contributions to the 
magazines of the day, at this period, also show the new ten- 
dency of his thoughts, and faintly discover the destination he 
was finally to attain. 

The difficulties which surrounded his present situation were 
felt by Schiller with feelings of acute and painful sensibility — 





he saw the obstacles which presented themselves in formidable 
array, to prevent him from attaining that stand in the literary 
world his anxious aspirings were so eagerly directed to—he 
brooded gloomily over the restraints imposed on him, and s¢- 
verely felt the mortifying truth, that he must arrive at some 
consideration in the real world before he could attain the emr 
nence he aimed at in the ideal. 


He had about this time changed his studies for the law to that 
of medicine — he accepted it only in exchange for a servitude 
more galling. His mind was bent on higher objects — and the 
stern necessity of being compelled ultimately to toil for his 
daily bread, was yielded to with reluctant acquiescence, without 
destroying the indulged hope that some brighter destiny awaited 
him. 

During the indulgence of these various feelings, he framed 
his Robbers. He had scarcely attained his nineteenth year, 
when this work, which will transmit his fame to many gener 
tions, was commenced. The circumstances under which it was 
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THE BOSTON 


PEARL, DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE. 79 




















Se eee 


writfen may be traced in all its parts, and forms an era not only 
in Schiller’s history, but in the literature of the world. He fin- 
ished the original sketch in 1778, but for fear of offence, kept it 
secret till his medical studies were completed. An anecdote is 
given of him during this period, which it may not be uninter- 
esting to relate. One of Schiller’s 
one occasion reciting a scene of the Robbers to some of his in- 


The words death, heaven, eternity and dam- 


teachers surprized him on 


timate companions. 
gation, occurred in the scene. 
these words, and stamping in desperation up and down the room, 
the master entered. ‘For shame,’ said he, addressing the young 
author, ‘to get into such a passion and curse so.’ 


While Schiller was uttering 


The scholars 
tittered covertly at the worthy master, and Schiller called after 


him with a bitter smile, ‘a noodle.’ 


Shortly after completing his medical studies, he was appointed 
surgeon in the Wurtemburg army. This advancement enabled 
him to complete his project of publishing his Robbers, the un- 
pounded popularity of which immediately unlocked the portals 
of fame he had so ardently aspired to enter, and stamped him at 
Translations of 
this work soon appeared in almost all the European languages, 


once among the first literary men of the age. 


and were read in all of them with a deep interest. In Germany, 


the enthusiasin which the Robbers excited was extreme, and 


Tesnene Tunsran. — Mr. ‘Wallack has played during the 
past week to merely tolerable houses. 
former he stands very high—and deservedly so. 


acknowledged a subject of the Elector Palatinate, and had noth- 
ing farther to fear from the Duke of Wurtemburg. 

Our limits will not allow us to follow him through the various 
changes of situation and place he afterward experienced — 
through all of which he sustained the high reputation he so 
suddenly attained. He died at Weimar in 1805. 


THE BOSTON PEARL. 


PRAY, JUN 


As a melo-dramatic per- 
His David 
Duvigne, Rattle, Walter, and one or two other characters which 
we cannot readily name, are capital personations. His Hunch- 
back is not good — it is merely fair. 

Mr. Leman played Clifford well on Thursday evening — but 
the house was very dull, and bestowed very little applause. 

Mrs. Barrett’s Julia was very creditable, but not very re- 
markable. She lost her author's 
slight surprise of the audience. 
audience, reminds us that a word ought to be said about ap- 


























to the no 
By the way, speaking of the 


language once, 
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plause. An actor is often blamed for a want of spirit, when the 
fault is not his. Ap- 
plause is the only thing that will remedy lifeless performances. 
Let our stock actors be more applauded, and much better ner- 
formances will be elicited than are at present. The promoter 
of fine acting is hearty applause. Let there be plenty of this, 
and, our word for it, complaints of dullness will be quite infre- 
quent. 





Se oes a Stock actors, especially, suffer in this. 
HANDEL AND Rae Society. — The last shin performance — gv 
of this ancient society was on Sunday evening, November 15th. 
An entire Mass in B flat, by Haydn, opened the oratorio. This 


was in Latin; and from the respectability and age of the soci- 





ety, we were led to anticipate not only a very creditable per- 
formance of the music, but also a correct pronunciation of the 
language. but in the 
latter, we were far out of our way, in as much as there was no 





In the former, our hopes were not futile ; 


The annexed is from the Eastern Magazine ; and is entitled 
What will become of us, if we so libel the 
This is not worthy of a child of six years. — 


degree of uniformity. One could easily imagine the organ to 


original poetry. 


be the tower of Babel — and the voices beneath and around, (it diate 3 * 





produced discussions in all ranks, of the most fervid and ani- 
mating description. The general sentence was loudly in his 
favor. yet he found detractors as well as praisers, and both equall 

av y ? 1 y 


beyond the limits of moderation. 


Inthe midst of this literary glory, the pure and virtuous mind || 


of Schiller received a severe shock. He was accused of having 
injured the cause of morality by his work ; of having set up a 
fiery and impetuous model, which the sanguine temperament of | 
rather than follow 
in those safe and beaten tracks which caution and prudence of- 


fered for their pursuits. 


inexperienced youth would readily imitate, 


It was even stated that a practical ex- 
emplification of the pernicious tendency of his work occurred 





shortly after the publication. A young German nobleman, in- 
fatuated with the character of Moor, had thrown away the fair |) 
prospects he was born to, and betaking himself to the forests, || 
after copying this fictitious hero through a series of wild and 
profligate adventures, at length finished his career by a disgrace- 
ful death. 
yler. The German nobleman proves to have been a debauchee, 


This story has been denied by the advocates of Schil- 


whose riotous extravagance had reduced to want ; who took | 


to the highway with a tainted character and a blackened repu- || 


tation, which needed no farther incentive to urge him to the 
commission of crime, than what arose from his degraded situa- 





tion and his impoverished purse. The charge of immorality | 


was not the only anathema that Schiller had now to contend | 
with. The elevated sentiments of liberty, contained in the | 


Robbers, arrested the attention of ‘ the powers that be,’ and the || 


author was denounced to the Duke of Wurtemburg as being too || 


dangerous a person to be retained in the service of that august | 


personage. Schiller was summoned to appear before his high- || 


ness, and it proved, that not only were the moral and political || 





errors of the work condemned, but it was found deficient in lit- 
erary merit. 


| 
This last defect the duke condescendingly offered | 


to improve by proffering his own services for the task. 
declined the proposal, and the interview terminated in the duke’s || 
commanding the young author to abide by his medical subjects ; | 
or, at least, beware of writing poetry without submitting it to| 
his inspection. 

Mortifications of every description that could be invented by 
the malice of his superiors, now awaited him; the most scru- 
pulons fidelity and the exercise of superior skill in his profes- 
sion, could not exempt him from their attacks. At this period, 
circumstances brought him into acquaintance with the director 
of the theatre at Manheim, and under his countenance the 
Robbers was re-modeled and brought upon the stage. 
natural eagerness of an author, he ventured to quit his station, 
and went incognito to Manheim to witness the first representa- 
tion of this tragedy. This dereliction from duty was discovered, 
and punished by a week’s 
peated, and stricter measures of coercion were inflicted. 





the offence was re- 
Dur- 
ing a festivity in the garrison, he contrived to elude the vigilance 
of his jailers, and bade adieu for ever to the restraints which 
had so long oppressed him. 


imprisonment ; 


Fearful of remaining near his en- 
emies, he passed into Franconia, where for some time he lived 
under the assumed name of Schmidt. The manager of the 
theatre at Manheim supplied his wants, and other friends grad- 
ually sprang up to open the future to him with more pleasing 
prospects. 

In this retirement he produced the ‘ Conspiracy of Fiesco,’ 
and ‘ Court Intriguing and Love,’ which, by their original and 
striking character, supported the popularity his first production 
had excited. 
Cation of the last named piece, obtained him the appointment 
of poet to the theatre at Manheim, and he was shortly afterward 
elected a member of the German Society at the same place. — 
These honorable testimonials of esteem united him closer with 
men of kindred pursuits and tempers, and effectually quieted 
any apprehensions from the government of Stnttgard. 


His friend, the manager, shortly after the publi- 


He was 





Schiller || 


|| graving, we commend this piece of work ; and W. Croome, by 
With the || 


evidences The society should 
| remedy this evil — and not helter-skelter pronounce in the Eng- 
‘lish and Italian style. 
|does not so much belong to the society, however, as to their) 
| foster-child, Mr. Lowell Mason — who introduced it, and who 


has now, very fortunately for the society, and, probably, for | 


of the ‘confusion of tongues. The Magazine is too good to be blasted by such prose. 


Where art thou — unforgotten one ? 
Hath busy memory 

No talisman of days by-gone 
Hallowing the past to thee? 

We have — the love we bore thee once 
*Midst joy’s and flowers’ bloom, 

Is glowing still as brightly now 

In withered lonely home. 


The credit of this vile pronunciation 





‘himself, deserted !— not like Joseph, though, when escaping 
but taking with 
him all his own robe of glory, and much of the society’s also. | 
| Well, having given 


| from Potiphar’s wife, having left his garment ; 


Where art thou — on the stormy deep? 
Perchance the waves are roaring, 
Whilst thou thy lonely watches keep, 
And the clouds their wrath are pouring 
Upon thy head — ruest thou not the day 
When the bright but changeful tide 
Lured thee from thy father-land away, 
And thy mother’s calm fireside? i! 


. . | 
all the honor of the pronunciation to Mr. 
| Mason, we would fain bestow a slight quantity of commenda- | 
| tion upon the music, — which, with the exception of occasional | 


| bad time, was very rich and expressive. The instruments were 
highly effective. After a thorough drilling in the Latin, we be- | 
lieve the ene may be repeated, and to general satisfaction. sail 








Before this is done, however, it would not be advisable. ] ExTRAORDINARY PLaGiaRismM. — We have neglected for sev- 

A portion of the oratorio of the Mount of Olives concluded || eral weeks to notice a singular instance of literary theft, which 
the evening’s performance. The chorus of Roman Soldiers || 
| was excellent — the Chorus Finale, surpassingly grand. 


| 
| 


has lately astounded the medical world. The late Sir Everard 
! Home has been detected in filching the manuscripts of John 
| On the whole, the society sustained its lofty reputation, and || Hunter. 
gave delight to a crowded assembly. | knowledge, talents, and professional skill, with Abernethy, Sir 
| Astley Cooper, &c. He was honored with knighthood by 
| | George III, as a reward for his remarkable services 


Sir Everard was a great surgeon, who ranked in 





and im- 


A Latin poem was published at Niverstadt, in 1669, consist- | 


™ > > > " 3saVvs . 1pete 
ing of three hundred and two hexameter lines, comprising one | provem« nts in his profession. His essays on various subjects 
|| thousand and five hundred words, which, with the title- -page, | || belonging to the art of healing, amounted to several volumes. 

It is || They had been read at different times before the Royal Society, 
and published in the transactions of that body, and were ac- 


| . . 
. P : ‘| co ad & g the ost valuapie 11C Ss ay; 
It takes for its motto — ‘ Perlege porcorum pulcherima peggy d among the most valuable publications of the day; and 


,author’s name, &c., began every word with the letter P. 


| 
i called ‘ Pugna porcorum per Petrum Porcinum, Paraclesis, pro | 


potare ’ 


a ; Sag 
| rerd ome acquired great reputatic sequence. — 
proelia, Potor, Potondo poteris placidam profferre poesin.’ It | ype cr "a quired Jade Prins non Ce 

|| But, since his death, a surprizing disclos as bee 7 
commenced with the line —‘ Plaudite porcelli, porecorum pigra eerras ath, a surprizing disclosure has been made, by 
|| which it appears that the essays were stolen from the manu- 


| propago.’ The whole is correct Latin, the verse perfect in its || 


scripts of John Hunter, preserved as the property of the nation 


quantities, and the fable conducted on the best rules of Aris- | ; ‘ : Maga 
in the Hunterian Museum, of which Sir Everard was one of 





totle. It is, perhaps, the greatest literary curiosity in existence. : ; 

1 ||the curators. After copying from these manuscripts verbatim, 
he destroyed them to conceal his theft, to the amount of ten 
| y 7 - ae ‘oniee is > j > H 1 
| Tue Werster Vase.— Copies of this beautiful present can | large folio volumes. These circumstances are represented to 


now be obtained at a small price, a representation of it having 
Itg@s published by 
Robert Neale — by the way, the best copper-plate printer in the 


have become known in the course of an examination of Mr. 
Edward Clift, formerly a pupil of Mr. Hunter, before a commit- 
tee on medical education in the House of Commons. 

city —and is for sale at the new store of Messrs. Jones, Low, |) 
| and Ball. 


| are very suitable for pincushions, needle-books, and other accom- 


been made by Mr. Gallaudet, the engraver. 





Some copies of the vase are printed on satin — and Sicvor Buitz.— This magician enacts feats of wonder to 


large audiences of the first respectability. His dancing plates 
are governed by the hand of no novice — and alone, they are 
worth the price of admission. 


had our money’s worth. 


|paniments for fairs. As a specimen of fine and accurate en- 


We were well satisfied that we 


whom it was drawn, merits no inconsiderable praise. 








| 
This work is | 
published every month at Prescott, Upper Canada. 


Tue Mirror or Literature. — November. To Correspondents. — Several articles are on file for inser- 


the Broken Heart, the Fear of the 
|| Burial, the Miraculous Spring, and a story by Mrs. Stephens. 


Its selec- 


tion — the Last Interview, 
tions are made with much taste, its original articles are clever. 


and the periodical worthy of the notice of Canadians. 








| Tue Buckeye. —This is the new title of what was once 
| ealled the Cincinnati Mirror. 
| with ability by J. B. Marshall. 


Dr. Mackenzie of Liverpool, one of our much esteemed cor- 





The paper continues to be edited 
| respondents, has a novel nearly ready for the press, the scene of 
| which is laid in Italy: 





at an early period, we shall endeavor to | 


find room for some farther notice of its contents. The Eastern Magazine, the American Monthly, 
| 


| Ladies’ Companion, are re ceived. 


and the 





Mrs. Hremans. — The entire poetical productions of this late- | 





W. W. Snowden, No. 9 Beekman Street, New York City, 


| 
ly deceased authoress were published a day or two since, in| 
agent for the Pearl. 


Philadelphia. The preface is from the pen of B. B. Thatcher. | 
We shall speedily apprize our readers of its cnaracter. 








THEATRICAL REGISTER. 





Mrs. Sicournry. — This accomplished lady has just published |) ——————____ 
a new volume of poems. We shall endeavor to review the ee: 16. Virgin of the Sun. My Fellow Clerk. Adopted 
work, when we receive a copy. Child. 





Hazard of the Die. 
Brigand. 


Spring and Autumn. 
Wolf and the Lamb. Children in the Wood. 








| republication of this periodical has just been issued in the city 
lof New York. 


19. The Hunchback. My Aunt. 
20. The Carib Chief. Spring and Autumn. 


= 
| 
17. 
Biackwoon’s Macazinre.— The first number of a fac-simile 18. 


















0 ERATURE. 
THE BOSTON PEARL, DEVOTED TO POLITE LIT 
F 80 











BUPFALO WALTZ. 


N. 
S MARY A. THOMPSO 
DEDICATED TO MIS 

= BOSTON PEARL, AND 

COMPOSED FOR THE B 


BY Gil, ARUN ER, 
| WALTZ. 
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